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COMBAT FILMS TIE BOND 


DRIVE INVASION 


ITH invasion the theme of The 
Fifth War Loan, the Treasury 
Department, through the OWI, has 
issued three non-theatrical combat 
films, each closing with a talk by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and a 50-foot trailer 
of a talk by Lt. General John O. H. Lee, 
commanding the Service of Supply in 
the European theatre, for showings at 
public meetings after June 12 (Fim 
_ News, May 1944). The Treasury’s pro- 
gram, calling for the exhibition of a 
combat film at every war bond rally, is 
one of the most extensive efforts to be 
made in the film field by a government 
agency. 
In a letter to all distributors War 
Finance Director Ted Gamble said 


“The 16mm non-theatrical film dis- — 


tributors can make one of the most 
valuable contributions ... .. by mobil- 
izing every 16mm projector in the 
country.” In a parallel letter ad- 
dressed “To all projector owners in 
America” the Director said “You 
know that there are few tools more 
effective for convincing and moving 
any gathering than the motion pic- 
ture. The War Finance Division is 
asking you, as the owner of a 16mm 
projector, to put it into the service of 
"Uncle Sam for the Fifth War Loan. 
Lend it, use it to show battlefront 


films wherever you can: in shop, 
plant, shipyard, forum, library, union 
hall, lodge, luncheon club—anywhere 
people can be assembled to see and 
hear this message.” 

The films in this program, exclu- 
sive releases obtained from the War 
Department, cover four battlefronts: 
the Anzio Beachhead, the Marshall 
Islands, Britain and the air war, and 
a report from the 5th Air Force at 
New Guinea. 

The films: 

L. Report From The Beachhead (10 

minutes). Fighting at Anzio. 

What Makes A Battle (14 min- 

utes). Battle of Marshall Islands. 

3. Reports From The AAF (9 min- 
utes). European Air War and 5th 
Air Force at New Guinea. 


2. 


The OWI announces two new 
films: Challenge to Democracy, a 
new War Relocation Authority 
film, and Poland Forever, made 
by the Polish Information Cen- _ 
ter. They will be released about 
June 15. The Negro Soldier 
(Army) and Prices Unlimited 
(OPA) will be released June 1. 


CHARGES ARMY ABRIDGES 
FREEDOM OF SCREEN 


A charge that the U. S. War Depart- 
ment has abridged the freedom of 
the screen through preferred distribu- 
tion of nen-theatrical films was made 
by L. C. Larson, chairman of the OWI 
Advisory and Policy Committee, in 
an address to the annual meeting of 
the Allied Non-Theatrical Film Asso- 
ciation on April 28. The address has 
been reprinted and sent to visual edu- 
cators throughout the country. 

Mr. Larson documented the charge 
by describing the history of harmo- 
nious relations between the non-the- 
atrical distributors and the Federal 
government culminating in a co-oper- 
ative agreement with the OWI. He 
cited the work of the co-operating 
distributors to show the high degree 
of efficiency attained by democratic 
means. 

Mr. Larson said that the OWI Ad- 
visory Committee had been led to be- 
lieve that the Army would follow the © 
established procedure and noted that 
the Committee was taken by surprise 
when the Army arbitrarily established 
its own forms. “The War Depart- 
ment,” he said, “in releasing its films _ 
through ‘civilian 16mm distribution 
channels for showing to industrial 
workers, gave exclusive distribution 
rights to three national distributors.” 

Mr. Larson said: “Among the films 
released for general distribution were 
selected subjects of the Capra Orien- 
tation Series, films depicting armed 
(Continued on page four) 
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war readjustments cannot 
await preparation through formal 
schooling and retraining, but will 
have to be stepped up through the 
use of the modern educational instru- 
ments which the Government and the 
Armed Services used in converting 
manpower rapidly to war, according 
to a statement of policy adopted by 
the Board of the American Film Cen- 
ter at a special meeting in Washing- 
ton last month. All over the world 
there will be an immediate need for 
the teaching of adults in international 
cooperation, health, vocational read- 
justment, and, on a higher intellectual 
level, the integration of contempo- 
rary experience with general culture; 
and these adults will have wo be 
‘reached wherever they normally 
gather in groups, the statement said. 
The American Film Center in its pro- 
gram for the future will give consid- 
erable emphasis to the solution of the 
problems of mass education, in which 
the motion picture is expected to play 
a leading part. 

Reviewing the Film Center’s past 
history, along with general develop- 
ments in the educational motion pic- 
ture field, the Board commented on 
“the important contribution made by 
the Rockefeller Foundation in pio- 
neering at a time when there was prac- 
tically no organized work going on in 
the field.” 

Attention was called to the war ac- 
tivities of the Center, which included 
the making of an experimental geo- 
graphic film for the War Department 
and a film for the Coordinator of Inter- 


AFC ADOPTS NEW PROGRAM 


American Affairs; consulting on the 
Federal Security Agency program; 
carrying on basic research for the 
Office of Facts and Figures; evaluating 
films for the Overseas Branch of the 
Office of War Information; and oper- 
ating the film program of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. 

A list of 50 films produced during 
the past five years was studied by the 
Board and the staff was authorized to 
proceed with further production, 
separating its educationally-support- 
ed from its commercially-supported 
film activities. To handle the latter a 
new corporation has been established 
which will begin operations during. 
the late summer or early fall under 
the name, “Film Consultants, Inc.” 

The work of the Educational Film 
Library Association is reported else- 
where in this issue. The Board of the 
Center authorized the continuance of 
the official cooperation that started 
with the establishment of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Donald Slesinger, director of the 
Film Center, said, “Looking over the 
field objectively, it was the sense of 
the meeting that there was much 
more enthusiasm than knowledge 
about the use of films in: education. 
The Army-Navy-Government experi- 
ence has made a great many people 
conscious of the fact that there is an 
instrument with great potentiality for 
education in the film; but just how it 
can be best used is not known in the 
way, for example, that we know how 
best to use radio and print. The un- 
critical enthusiasm, and the great 
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number of technically trained people 
who will return to civilian life at the 
end of the war, mean that there will 
be great pressure to get a lot of films 
out rapidly. At the school level the 
Board foresees the danger of a much 
too speedy building up of poor inven- 
tory in school systems, which will 
tend to fix as curriculum material 
productions released in the next sev- 
eral years. At higher levels of educa- 
tion and in the field of mass educa- 
tion the danger is great that dramatic, 
entertainment, and propaganda films 
will force their way into channels of 


‘ distribution, blocking the freedom of 


education.” 

The Board authorized the imme- 
diate development of a basic research 
program to be carried on in coopera- 
tion with academic and research insti- 
tutions. As a first step in this program 
approval was given to the collabora- 
tion of the American Film Center and 
Columbia University radio project in 
applying the Lazarsfeld-Stanton Pro- 
gram Analyzer (see page 3) to the 
study of audience reaction. It is ex- 
pected that this research program 
will get under way toward the end of 
this calendar year when it is hoped 
more personnel will be available than 
at present. One objective of this re- 
search program will be to analyze the 
use of films by Army, Navy and civil- 
ian government branches. 

A report was made at the meeting 
on the great interest shown by a num- 
ber of universities in setting up film 
production programs to meet their 
own specific needs. In some cases ama- 
teur work of very high quality was re- 
ported, and it was thought that such 
work should be encouraged to develop 
new production personnel and lay 
the basis for a considerable amount 
of experimental work. 

The Film Center has recently spon- 
sored two motion picture committees, 
the Committee on Health Education, 
and the Committee on Mass Educa- 
tion with specific reference to inter- 
racial problems. These committees 
represent a pattern for the Center’s 
future activities in specialized fields. 


In summary the Board observed © 


that the next decade will be crucial in 


developing mass education techniques © 


and in bringing the film to educa-: 
tional and cultural maturity. “All the 
arts pass through stages of greatly 
accelerated growth, and we believe 
that we are in the midst of one now 
in our field.” 
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PROGRAM ANALYZER 


By MARJoRIE FisKE, Office of Radio Research, Columbia University 


The question of whether or not to 
use films for educational purposes is 
no longer a practical one. The educa- 
tional film has long since proven its 
effectiveness, not as a substitute for 
other means of education, but as an 
educational tool with a growing func- 
tion of its own. The only question that 
remains, then, is the important one 
of how to make the best possible use 
of the film as a means of communi- 
cating ideas. 

In the past, the methods utilized in 
this relatively immature research 
field have been largely of a trial-and- 
error nature. Certain films have been 
found to be more effective than 
others, but the question: “What 
makes one film effective.and another 
ineffective?” has never been satisfac- 
torily answered. There is, however, 
some indication that a relatively new 
research technique, one used in the 


‘testing of radio programs for the past 


five years, may help to solve this 
problem. 

_ This technique centers around the 
Lazarsfeld-Stanton Program Analyz- 
er, a device which enables a subject 
to record his reactions to a film as he 
watches it. By pressing a green button 
when he responds positively, and a 
red button when he responds nega- 
tively, the subject indicates his re- 


‘actions which are recorded on a mov- 


ing tape synchronized with the film. 
Thus, responses are indicated at the 
time they are experienced; possible 
errors in retrospective reporting of 
reactions are reduced to a minimum. 
' Use of the Program Analyzer is not 
a substitute for the creative ideas of 
writers and producers; it does not 
supplant the critical appraisal of films 
by technical experts, nor is it a sub- 
stitute for subjects’ responses ex- 
pressed in detailed interviews. Used 
in conjunction with an interview, 
however, it connects each qualitative 
reaction with the part of the film 
which led to it—a connection which 
eannot be readily established by the 
interview alone, because of the time 


. lapse between seeing the film and be- 


ing interviewed. 
The procedure used in testing a film 


with the Program Analyzer is this: 


1. The content of the film is 
analyzed by certain systematic 
procedures to determine the 
types of response likely to be 
elicited by its various com- 
ponents or aspects. (This list 
of potentially significant ele- 
ments also serves as an inter- 
view guide.) 

2. Exposure to film and use of 
Program Analyzer. The film 
is shown to representative 
segments of the intended au- 
dience, in groups of ten, who 
record their immediate re- 
actions by means of the Pro- 
gram Analyzer as previously 
indicated. 

3. Questionnaires are given to 
each subject, both before and 
after the film is seen. These 
questionnaires provide infor- 
mation about the respondent 
and serve as one measure of 
the educational or attitudinal 
effects of the film. 

4. The focused interview. In 
order to determine the rea- 
sons for and the detailed char- 
acter of the subjects’ reac- 
tions, each group of: ten is 
then interviewed by a skilled 
interviewer. The interviews 
are fully recorded by a steno- 
typist. 

5. Detailed analysis of the effec- 
tiveness of the film is based on 
three sets of data: Program 
Analyzer graphs, question- 
naires, and transcripts of in- 
terviews. This analysis indi- 
cates how different kinds of 
people reacted to various sec- 
tions of the film and why. 

A major asset of the Program An- 
alyzer procedure is that it allows the 
subject to select and discuss what is 


significant for him in the film, a pro- - 


cedure impossible in the written ques- 
tionnaire or formal interview where 
the questions are of necessity based on 


what the investigator or producer 


thinks is important. One of the prac- 
tical outcomes of this procedure is 
that it uncovers “boomerangs” or as- 
pects of the film which may have the 
opposite effect from that intended. 


Specification of the particular 
scenes and sequences which elicited 
a given reaction constitutes the second 
kind of datum forthcoming from Pro- 
gram Analyzer tests. The location of 
the significant scenes by the Analyzer 
and the elaboration of responses to 
these scenes in the focused interview 
combine to enable the producer to 
determine just what it was that pro- 


_duced each reaction. 


In short, a Program Analyzer test 
yields four types of information: 

1. Whether the film achieved its 
objectives. 

2. Whether it produced any un- 
intended results. 

3. Specific indications as to how 
this film (or others like it) 
might be improved to com- 
municate more effectively the 
material it is designed to con- 
vey. 

4. A “film profile” of audience 
reactions based on the ana- 
lyzer graph; or several pro- 
files showing the reactions of 

' different kind of audience. 
Data thus far accumulated from 
Program Analyzer tests have provid- - 
ed effective guide lines for the im- 
provement of educational and propa- 
ganda films of various types. Further 
research in this field promises to fur- 


‘nish practical suggestions which can 


be utilized in the production of films. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


The Psychological Cinema Register, 
formerly operated by Dr. Adelbert 
Ford of Lehigh University, has been 
purchased by The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
The sale of the films listed in the 
September 1941 edition of the Regis- 
ter, which was suspended in Decem- 
ber 1941 because of the war, will be 
resumed immediately. Communica- 
tions regarding purchase of films and 
possible rentals should be addressed 
to the Manager, I. C. Boerlin. 


The grant for the Health and Medi- 
cal Section of the American Film Cen- 
ter, which expired on June 30, 1944, 
has been renewed and increased for 
the next two years. 
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FILM EQUIPMENT SURVEY 


WELFARE AGENCIES 


— Motion Picture Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany last month released a number of 
interesting and useful figures on the 
number of projectors owned by and 
available to community welfare agen- 
cies in the United States. Figures of 
this kind are difficult to obtain, and 
they are always welcomed by pro- 
ducers and visual educators. They 
were obtained as a result of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 5,000 agencies by the 
Company’s Welfare Division, under 
the direction of Dr. Donald B. Arm- 
strong. 

The surveyed organizations cover a 
wide range, including urban and rural 
health departments, various nursing 
organizations, family welfare associa- 
tions, boys’ clubs, schools of medicine, 
nursing, and social work, safety coun- 
cils, and tuberculosis associations. 

16mm projectors, silent and sound, 
outnumbered other types of equip- 
ment: 728 16mm sound projectors are 


owned, 873 are available to those who 
replied; 518 16mm silent projectors 
are owned, 508 are available. Schools 
of medicine and nursing own most of 
the glass slide projectors. As might be 
expected, boys’ clubs favored sound 
equipment 2 to 1. About 3,000 replies 
had been received when the present 
tabulation was made. 

An analysis of the returns shows 
other facts which may be of interest 
to social and health agencies. Full de- 
tails of the results of this survey may 
be had for the asking by any official 


- or voluntary social, health or safety 


agency. The Metropolitan Motion 
Picture Bureau will furnish informa- 
tion regarding the entire survey, 
broken down by localities or types of 
organizations in accordance with the 
request. The present figures are pre- 
liminary. 

The Motion Picture Bureau has a 
library of catalogs of motion pictures 
and film strips available through uni- 


versities, museums, safety councils, 
Federal and State government depart- 
ments and industries. For information 
write to Dr. D. B. Armstrong, Third 
Vice-President, Welfare Division, Met- _ 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 


On the basis of 3,003 replies out of 
5,000 questionnaires the following 
general information was issued: 


909 reported no equipment of any kind. 
35mm Sound Projectors: 
90 owned 
332 accessible 
35mm Silent: 
57 owned 
186 accessible 
16mm Sound: 
728 owned 
873 accessible 
16mm Silent: 
518 owned . 
508 accessible 
Sound Film Strip: 
150 owned 
205 accessible ‘ 
Silent Film Strip: 
199 owned 
224 accessible 
Glass Slide Projectors: 
494 owned 
393 accessible 


FILM COMMISSION 


HE Commission on Motion Pic- 

tures in Education, recently or- 
ganized under a grant from the mo- 
tion picture industry, elaborated its 
policy and procedure at its second 
meeting late in April, according to an 
announcement issued by the Hays 
Office. Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Montclair, New 
Jersey, was appointed to the Commis- 
sion from the public school field. 

The Hays Office statement indicated 
that the Commission will focus its 
study on curriculum materials for the 
post war world, taking into account 
the experience of the Army and Navy 
and their war training programs. The 
material will be presented in a form 
from which scripts for films can be 
prepared. The newer interests of edu- 
cation, the statement said, “will in- 
clude a greater emphasis on global 
geography and on the daily lives of 
people of other nations. Students will 
need to know how science, invention 
and modern technology are operating 
to change the lives of people even in 
the remote quarters of the world and 
how these modern developments op- 
erate to utilize the physical resources 
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of the earth creating new problems in 
social and economic adjustment.” 
Three types of film are recom- 
mended in a prose that may disturb 
English teachers. “First, films which 
demonstrate a skill and might be 
called a demonstrator film; a second 
type is the film prepared to present 
what the student needs to know but 
does not demonstrate what he must 
do. This might be called the informa- 
tional film. The third type has been 
called the incentive film and has as 
its purpose to: motivate attitudes into 
action. It will have as its main pur- 
pose to motivate the student to study. 
A fourth type of film may also develop 
into wide use in the form of films 
which raise questions for discussion 
and might be termed provocative 


films.” 
ARMY ABRIDGES 
(Continued from page one) 
forces in action, and film communi- 
ques. Film Communique Number 
Three, for example, shows the LST 
boats getting men and equipment 
ashore under fire in Sicily and Italy. 
The propriety of the War Department 
in entering into an agreement with a 
combination of national distributors 
with exclusive distribution for film 


communiques may be questioned. It is 
doubtful if anyone who happens to be 
the first to report, record, or film an 
event of public interest can confer to 
anyone the exclusive rights for any 
period to spread the knowledge of it. 
Neither the press nor public opinion 
would tolerate the release of news 
communiques to one of the several 
news associations or a combination of 
newspaper publishers, an arrange- 
ment which would make it possible to 
deny to those newspapers that either 
refused, or were unable to meet, arbi- 
trary restrictions enforced under the 
monopoly, an opportunity to print 
war news....” 

Mr. Larson summarized his charge 
by saying that free competition among 
film libraries is suppressed and that 
film users are denied the right to ob- 
tain films from a library not of their 
choice. 

Unofficial reports say that the Army 
is studying the criticisms made by 
Larson and others, with a view to 
abandoning its system of distribution. 


The Department of Visual Instruction will — 
hold a summer meeting in Pittsburgh on July.4 
in connection with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, with post war 
living a major theme. x 
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THE FUTURE VISUAL EDUCATION 


By G. Patrick MrerepitH, Visual Education Centre, University College, Exeter 


The real problem is the Chapter- 
type. If this type is to survive, some 
quite new machinery will have to be 
devised to bring about the necessary 
integration of the educational and 
cinematic aspects. It is quite useless 
for producers to force pre-fabricated 
bundles of knowledge on the teach- 
ers. As a profession they won’t take 
it. And they have a case. I do not claim 
that the teachers’ case, as sometimes 
expounded, is altogether water-tight. 
They tend to adopt a proprietorial 
attitude to the curriculum. Their cur- 
riculum tends to get out-of-date 
through inertia. They sometimes for- 
get that society on the one hand, and 
science, scholarship and art on the 
other have rights in the curriculum. 
A static curriculum is no preparation 
for a dynamic world. The tendency to 
regard the teacher as the one expert 
who knows what’s what, while under- 
standable, cannot go unchallenged. 
But if the challenge comes from com- 
mercial interests it is obviously un- 
acceptable. Some means must be 
found (and we are busy at Exeter find- 
ing it) for encouraging progressive- 
minded teachers up and down the 
country to get to intellectual grips 
with the film as an educational me- 
dium. 

The film is a self-contained medium 
in its own right, owing little directly 


to any other media—indeed suffering 


from the jealousy of these—and hav- 
ing its origin in the technical progress 
of photography. As a self-contained 
medium it has its own laws, its own 
inner structure, its own stylistic de- 
vices, its own “vocabulary” and 
“grammar” and—be it noted — its 
own logic. So accustomed are we to 
taking our traditional verbal logic as 
the only possible logic (though the 
logicians themselves in recent times 
have produced an amazing crop of 
divergent logics even of the verbal 
variety) that the notion of visual 
logic as a thought-system, with char- 
acteristics having little or nothing in 
common with our verbal logics, comes 
as a shock. This is a separate topic, to 
be developed elsewhere. For the mo- 
ment suffice it to say that traditional 
logic, as formalized originally by 
Aristotle, simply codified certain 
_ thought processes deemed adequate 


for minds living in a very different 
social and physical world from the 
one we inhabit, but desperately in- 
adequate today. To transform our 
thought processes and bring them into 
close correspondence with the actual 
processes around us, a medium is 
needed which can speak directly to 
millions—as do the press and radio. 
The only such medium is the film. 

The film is a medium of communi- 
cation, but not merely in the mechani- 
cal sense. Radio and the printing 
press are media of communication 
but they simply communicate words. 
The film can communicate not only 
words but images and visual ideas. 
These form a language in themselves. 
It follows that we are all becoming 
bilingual. However, so rooted are our 
ways of thought, our social behavior, 
our civilization, in verbal language, 
that we are not—most of us—ment- 
ally ready for what the film has to 
offer. 

Hence the -need for a deliberate 
attempt to bring verbal and visual ex- 
pression into juxtaposition to bridge 
the gulf and pave the way for a visual- 
minded generation. Such a change- 
over would enable the linguistic 


strangle-hold of traditional stupidity, 


hatred and ignorance, to be eliminat- 
ed. It is not so easy to be stupid in 
pictures. Further, we can say things 
visually which can’t be said at all 
verbally. 

_If the film can say things which 
verbal language cannot express, or 
can express only with endless circum- 
locution, this has an important bear- 
ing on the relation between film pro- 
ducer and teacher. We cannot simply 
suppose that educational film devel- 
opment would proceed smoothly if 
only suitable machinery could be de- 
vised for bringing the wishes of the 
teacher to the notice of the film-pro- 
ducers. You have to conceive before 
you can wish and you conceive mostly 
in the terms.on which your mental 
training was based. The vast majority 
of teachers have been trained in the 
verbal tradition. Their curricula, 
syllabuses and lessons are accordingly 
conceived in verbal terms, and they 
find it difficult to conceive education 
in any other terms. Consequently, if 
the production of educational films 


were made to depend on the wishes 
of the teachers the result would be 
doubly unfortunate. On the one hand, 
many of their wishes, being conceived 
in verbal terms, would be incapable 
of filmic expression or would raise 


_ serious difficulties. On the other hand, 


a whole realm of visual ideas, foreign 
to the outlook of all teachers trained 
in the verbal tradition but part of the 
film-maker’s mental stock-in-trade, 
would go to waste because there 
would be no demand for it. You_can- 
not demand something of whose exist- 
ence you are unaware. 

It is important to emphasize that in 
the film there has rapidly grown up, 
not only a new and immensely pow- 
erful language, but also .a new world 
of ideas. The teacher may reply to 
this: “This is all very interesting but 
it does not concern me. I have a job 
to do, a certain amount of educa-. 
tional ground to cover and all I want 
is a few films to help me cover it. 
Your ‘visual ideas’ deal with things 
outside my curriculum.” This brings 
us to the point at issue, the issue of 
the old wine and new bottles. You 
cannot introduce a new and powerful 
educational technique and go on in- 
definitely teaching the same old cur- 
riculum. The whole history of the In- 
dustrial Revolution teaches the same 
lesson. The railway and aeroplane do 
not merely do what the stage coach 
once did. People travel for new pur- 
poses. The power-loom does not only 
make the old fabrics. The radio does 
not simply give the orator a wider 
public, it has given him a new world 
to talk about. Must education forever 
sit Canute-like, denying—or defying 
—the oncoming tide? 

In short the film provides not only 
new ways of saying things but new 
things to say. If this argument is 
granted, a better, more reciprocal and 
more dynamic relation between film- 
producer and teacher becomes pos- 
sible. Put schematically, it amounts 
to this: 

Teacher: “I want you to make a film 
saying ‘a b c’ for me.” 

Producer: “I can’t easily say ‘a’ but I 
can say ‘b c’ also ‘d’ which you hadn’t 
thought of, but which is a logical ex- 
tension of ‘b c’. So if you will pave 


(Continued on next page) - 
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THE FUTURE (Continued) 
the way by saying ‘a’ in your own way, 
I will say ‘b c d’ in a film. 
Teacher (later): “Your film was use- 
ful. It said ‘b c’ in about 8 minutes. 
Normally ‘b c’ takes over an hour of 
verbal instruction. Now ‘d’, which 
you stuck in, was a new one on me 
(though curiously enough it didn’t 
seem new to some of the children) 
but I liked it. It gave me ideas. If ‘d’ 
helps in teaching ‘b c’, wouldn’t some- 
thing like it be possible in teaching 
‘e f which is always a rather difficult 
topic?” 
Producer: “Let me think a little. I 
once made a film on ‘p q r’ which is 
in some way similar to your ‘e f° 
though not much like ‘b c’. What you 
need here is not something like ‘d’ 
but something like ‘g’ to round off 
‘ef? in the way ‘r’ rounds off ‘pq’. 
Yes, I think I can manage that.” 
Result: The film “e f g” which neither 
producer nor teacher would have 
thought of alone, and which could 
only result from their previous col- 
laborative experience in production. 
' This is, of course, a much over- 
simplified picture of the relationship 
between producer and teacher and 
we have left out a third party, the 
subject expert (scientist, historian, 
etc.), but enough has been said to 
indicate the process. 

If the educational film is to develop 
systematically and in accordance with 
the needs of our present situation, the 
technique for pooling the brains and 
experience of the film-expert, the 
educational expert and the subject- 
expert must be elaborated and made 
more explicit. Moreover it is not 
merely a question of three individuals 
working together but three groups, 
or rather three professions. It is not 
merely a matter of expressing day- 
to-day needs or individual brain- 
waves but of giving full-time technical 
expression to long-term educational 
policies and of bringing a vast realm 
of visual ideas into juxtaposition with 
the current educational ideology, and 
of being prepared for a substantial 
transformation. 

It should not be beyond the wit of 
man to devise means for harnessing 
our technological power and opportu- 
nities to our social and educational 
needs. 

(This concludes Mr. Meredith’s 
article, reprinted from Documentary 
News Letter—London.) 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of Firm News: 

On the occasion of the 50th Anniversary of 
the first showing of Edison’s Kinetoscope a 
number of journals last month published 
articles which neglected to take into account 
the European, in particular the French, con- 
tributions to the origin of the motion picture, 
along with the deservedly important Amer- 
ican contributions. 


While the history of the motion picture, 
as the history of all great inventions, is the 
total of research and experiment by workers 
throughout the civilized world, certain names 
stand out more sharply than others. In Amer- 
ica, Edison, Dixon, and Eastman pioneered ; 
in England, Roget, Hershell, and Ayton were 
outstanding; in Austria, von Stampfer; in 
Belgium, Plateau; and in Germany, Anschutz. 
The contributions of French scientists are no 
less noted. Camera photography, fundamental 
to motion pictures, must be credited to Nicé- 
phore Niépce of Chalon-sur-Aaéne, who 
worked between 1816 and 1829. After Niépce’s 
death in 1833, his experiments were further 
developed by Louis Jacques Daguerre, a 
Parisian artist-painter. 

However, the motion picture did not exist 
until an audience could witness a series of 
pictures projected on a screen in such a way 
as to produce the illusion of motion. Such a 
performance was held for the first time in 
Paris on March 22, 1895, and the first paid 
performance was held in December of that 


year. 


This achievement was due to Auguste and 
Louis Lumieére, of Lyon, first to solve the me- 
chanical problems involved in “shooting” and 
projection. Their experiments were based on 
the work of J. E. Marey, of the College of 
France, who, about 1882, had tried to analyze 
human and animal movements by serial pho- 
tographs. Marey himself declared in 1897 that 
“Auguste and Louis Lumiére are the first to 
have realized this type of projection called 
the cinematograph.” The Lumiére machine 
closely resembles those used today; it has 
been modified but not replaced. 


All this was generously acknowledged by 
William Hays when he came to France to 
attend the Lumiére Brothers’ Jubilee. In 
1936, Walt Disney, when he was decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor as a 
benefactor of humanity, expressed his grati- 
tude to two Frenchmen “who had permitted 
the man in the street full access to poetry.” 
These men were Méliés, who built the first 
studio and invented trick photography, and 
Cohl. 

There are few fields where American and 
French ingenuity have combined to better 
advantage than that of the motion picture. 
And now, while France is captive, one of her 
sons feels it his duty to remind America of 
the untiring work of these great men. 

Jean Benoit-Levy. 

(Mr. Benoit-Levy is the distinguished 
French producer, well known in France for 
innumerable educational films; best known 
in the United States for his theatrical pro- 
ductions, La Maternelle and Ballerina. At 
present he is lecturing on the film at the New 
School for Social Research, New York City.) 


To the Editor of Firm News: 

Educators interested in visual aids are con- 
stantly referring to various catalogues in the 
field to check on films available. Rarely are 
they called upon, or even presented with an 
opportunity, to express themselves upon the 
question of what types of films are needed 
to implement the instruction program of the 
school, and to supplement other teaching 
materials available. One national survey, 
however, has just recently been completed by 
the American Council of Education, in which 
an opportunity for such expression was given. 

Expression of this kind should be continu- 
ing rather than periodic. To be most helpful, 
suggestions of needed films should be specific 
rather than general in character. For example, 


numerous films are now available in the field ~ 


of agriculture, and yet many of the specific 
problems remain untouched. Consequently, 
the most profitable type of information which 
producers could have would be the particular 
areas within this general field for which new 
material should be produced and for which 
a potential market exists. 

It would seem that the Educational Film 
Library Association, through its member or- 


ganizations, stands in a very strategic position © 


through which information as to the produc- 
tion needs and probable markets might be 
gathered and channelled to the producers. 
Not only are member libraries in a position to 
make pertinent observations as to production 
needs, but the patrons who rent films from 
these libraries would probably welcome an 
opportunity to make suggestions which might 
be brought to the attention of various pro- 
ducers through the Educational Film Library 
Association; they would be rendering an in- 
valuable service to the cause of visual educa- 
tion. 
Neil F. Garvey 
University of Illinois 


To the Editor of Firm News: 

I wonder if anyone really noticed that 
Floyde Brooker’s name was misspelled—he 
is so well known to all of us that I certainly 
took for granted that he was the guy. 

His talk is challenging. I heard it and was 
profoundly impressed by it at the time. It 
looks even more so in print. 

He should have no misgivings over heavy 
coverage in this one particular area, that of 
vocational education. It was an area that was 
very lightly served before the epoch-making 
program of the U. S. Office of Education cor- 
rected this situation. 

For our own part, we have a small section 
of this program under our wing, in the mak- 
ing of six films on optical craftsmanship, 
paralleling eight others that are being pro- 
duced by the Navy in the same subject mat- 
ter area.... 

The specific questions Floyde raises are so 
many, so far reaching, that adequate replies 
to them would fill your magazine for the next 
fifty years. 

Best wishes! 

William F. Kruse, Manager 
Films Division, Sales Department 
Bell & Howell Company 
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EFLA TO HOLD CONVENTION 


HE first annual meeting of the 

Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion will be held in cooperation with 
the Sixth Midwestern Forum, July 20- 
22, on the University of Chicago cam- 
pus. The Association’s business and 
conference sessions, which begin 2 
P.M., Thursday, July 20, will pre- 
cede the general program of the Mid- 
western which starts Friday evening. 

The Thursday afternoon session 
will be devoted to a general discussion 
of the policies followed and projects 
undertaken by the Association during 
the past year; a consideration of ques- 
tionnaires returned by members re- 
garding advisory and planning com- 
mittees which should be appointed by 
the Association; and the appointment 
of conference committees dealing with 
needs, problems and issues. 

The Chairman of the Board and the 
Administrative Director of the Asso- 
ciation will give their annual reports 


at a dinner meeting beginning at 
6:30 P.M. Thursday. Committees ap- 
pointed during the afternoon session 
will meet in the evening. All members 
attending the dinner will be invited to 
attend a meeting of their choice. 

The Friday morning session, open- 
ing at 9 A.M. will consist of reports of 
committees dealing with the advance- 
ment and improvement of all phases 
of the production, distribution and 
utilization of audio-visual aids for 
educational purposes. Each report will 
be discussed in detail preceding its 
acceptance or approval by members. 
Reports of committees will be con- 
tinued at the afternoon session, begin- 
ning at 1:30 P.M. The general discus- 
sion of policies which should be fol- 
lowed and projects which should be 
initiated by the Association during 
the next year will conclude the final 
session of the Association’s meeting. 

The first session of the Midwestern 


Forum on Friday evening, 7:30 P.M., 
will deal with the theme “What Can 
the Schools Learn from Wartime Uses 
of Visual Aids”. A showing of skill, 
information, understanding, and in- 
doctrination types of film will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion among members 
of a panel consisting of representa- 
tives of education, industry, the Mili- 
tary Services, and Federal civilian 
war agencies. 

The theme for the Saturday morn- 
ing session (9 A.M.) is “The Unique 
Contribution of Visual Aids in De- 
veloping Inter-Group Understand- 
ings.” Speakers, immediately following 
a showing of an appropriate film, will 
discuss understanding between na- 
tions; between races; and between 
social economic classes. 

“Visual Aids in the Postwar Period” 
will be discussed at a Saturday after- 
noon symposium, with talks on the 
following subjects: Who Will Make 
Them? Who Will Distribute Them? 
Who Will Pay For Them? and Who 
Will Use Them? 


EFLA CLEARING HOUSE 


The Educational Film Library Association 
will perform a clearing house function for 
films produced by educational institutions and 
agencies, according to a plan developed on 
April 1 by a conference of representatives of 
a wide variety of educational organizations. 
The plan was adopted by the Board of the 
Association, The text is as follows: 


Role of the Association 

1. EFLA should provide a clearing house 
service for 16mm sound and silent films pro- 
duced by member institutions and agencies. 
As soon as resources are available, the scope 
of the service should be extended to include 
radio transcriptions, sound slide films, lan- 
tern slides, and other audio-visual aids: 

Purposes of the Service 

2. To acquaint all members of the Associa- 
tion with the film production activities of 
member state departments of health and edu- 
cation, county and city schools, colleges and 
universities, museums and libraries. 

3. To serve a clearing house function in 
the sale of prints of certain educationally 
produced films, as indicated in section 8(b), 
to educational institutions and agencies and 
commercial film libraries. 

4. To maintain a center for the exchange 
of information among members in meeting 
goetioms | in the production of films. 

Administrative Principles 

5. Broad policies, with respect to the na- 
ture and scope of the services and administra- 
tive organization, should be frequently rede- 
fined on the basis of experience by an appro- 
priate committee of members appointed by 
the Board of Directors. Recommendations of 
the committee should be submitted to the 
Board of Directors and to members at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association. 

6. While the Association could, for an ex- 


perimental period, absorb the extra costs 
involved in initiating this new service, it 
should eventually become self-supporting and 
carry its portion of staff salaries, promotional 
and mailing costs, and office overhead. 

7. Since the Association belongs to all of 
its members, objective and easy-to-administer 
criteria should be employed for selecting 
films which are to be reviewed, listed in the 
annual catalog, and accepted for distribution 
through the Association. : 

Implementation 

8. Constituent and Associate members of 
the Association should be invited to submit 
information on films which they have pro- 
duced, and to request a copy of the agree- 
ment covering (a) reviewing services, (b) 
distribution services, and (c) service charges. 
(a) Reviewing Services ° 

The Association’s staff or cooperating mem- 
bers should prepare a content description of 
films submitted by Constituent or Associate 
members. Then a previewing print of the 
film, together with the content description, 
would be sent to an appropriate committee 
of members. The chairman of the committee 
would be responsible for the preparation of 
an appraisal. 

A leaflet containing information as to pro- 
ducer, length, price, description of content, 
and committee’s appraisal, should be mimeo- 
graphed or printed and sent to all members 
of the Association. A previewing print would 
be sent to member libraries on request. 

In order to recover a portion of the costs of 
preparing and mailing the leaflet, it is recom- 
mended that the Association establish a re- 
viewing charge of $5.00 for each film. 

(b) Distribution Services d 

The Association should undertake the dis- 
tribution of only those films which meet rea- 
sonable standards with respect to technical 
quality, organization and treatment of con- 


tent, and educational usability. All interested 
members should have an opportunity to sub- 


. Mit an opinion on the suitability of a film 


for distribution by their Association. Perhaps 
the crucial test of the worth of a film is the 
number of directors of film libraries who, fol- 
lowing the previewing of the film with local 
committees, will find the film to be useful 
enough to warrant the purchase of one or 
more prints. 

Members can be expected to request a pre- 
viewing print of films which are of interest to 
them. Members previewing these films should 
be urged to return a questionnaire which 
would include the two following questions: 
(1) Should the Association sponsor the dis- 
tribution of the film? (2) Does your institu- 
tion or agency expect to purchase a print? 

It is recommended that the Association 
undertake the distribution of a film as soon 
as five member institutions or agencies have 
indicated their intention of purchasing a 
print, provided that a majority of the mem- 
bers who have previewed the film approve of 
its distribution by the Association. 

Following acceptance of the film by the 
Association, promotional materials should be 
sent to all educational and commercial film 
libraries, and to a selected list of potential 
users who should be interested in borrowing 
or renting the film: from their local library. 
The Association should also handle requests © 
for information as to library sources of ac- 


- cepted films, and the referral of a direct book- 


ing to the nearest cooperating library with 
an available print. Films accepted should be 
listed in the Assaciation’s annual catalog of 
educationally produced audio-visual aids. 

(c) Service Charges; The Board of Direc- 
tors should establish a tentative schedule of 
service charges graduated according to the 
uumber of prints sold which would be ex- 
pected to cover the costs of services. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


FILMS 


ABOUT FACES. 16 mm. or 35 mm.—10 minutes. Semi-dramatic 
film—Danny Smith’s teeth prove they’re in good condition . . . how 
Danny took care of them .. . results of inadequate dental care. 
Commentary by Lowell Thomas. 


CHOOSE TO LIVE. 16 mm. or 35 mm.—16 minutes. Dramatic 
film—one woman’s victory over cancer. Touches on cancer danger 
signals . . . diagnosis . . . X-ray, radium, and surgical treatment in 
modern hospitals . . . possibility of cure . . . current scientific re- 
search at the National Cancer Institute. 


ENEMY X. 16mm.—14 minutes. Semi-dramatic film—detective 
story opening, with Cancer as the mysterious killer . . . symptoms of 
the disease . . . importance of early diagnosis . . . work of the 
Women’s Field Army. Produced in cooperation with American 
Society for the Control of Cancer. 


FIGHT SYPHILIS. 16 mm.—10 or 20 minutes, Expository film 

. . how to combat syphilis. Ten-minute version emphasizes the 
individual’s role . . . blood tests . . . avoiding exposure . . . proper 
“treatment ... the danger of quacks. Twenty-minute version includes 
the community’s job . . . education . . . providing clinics, follow-up 
workers . . . the drain on the Nation’s manpower . . . cost of sup- 
porting the blind, the insane, the unemployables crippled by syph- 
ilis. Both versions are suitable for adult mixed audiences. 


HELP WANTED. 16 mm.—26 minutes. General presentation of 
the basic principles of first aid .. . the circulatory system . . . impro- 
vised tourniquets . .. use of bandages . . . treatment of shock .. . 
burns . . . artificial respiration .. . splints. Produced by Johnson & 
Johnson in cooperation with the United States Public Health 
Service. 

ON YOUR FEET. 16 mm. -10 minutes. Expository film—The 
tire shortage forces people to walk more . . . good posture .. . 
properly fitted shoes . . . how to walk correctly—knees flexed, 
toes straight ahead. Military drill shown as an example. Produced 
by the Melville Shoe Corporation in cooperation with the United 
States Public Health Service. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER VACCINE. 
Silent—16 mm.—10 minutes—Color. Expository film—nature’ of the 
disease . . . life cycle of the tick . . . preparation of vaccine at the 
U. S. Public Health Service Laboratory at Hamilton, Montana. 


KEEP °EM OUT. 16 mm.—10 minutes. Expository film . . . how 
rats spoil food, destroy buildings, spread disease . . . rat control by 
poison, trapping . . . rat-proof construction of buildings. 


KNOW FOR SURE. 16 mm. or 35 mm.—22 minutes. Produced 
in Hollywood by Darryl Zanuck, directed by Lewis Milestone. 
Original Version; Suitable for male audiences only. Dramatic film— 
a physician’s experience with syphilis. Sources of infection . . . early 
symptoms ... diagnosis ... clinical treatment... 
quacks. To be shown only under supervision of your local health 
department. A physician must be present to answer questions. 
Revised Version: Suitable for showing to mixed audiences and for 
instruction of high school students. Identical with original version 
except sections on prophylaxis and other scenes omitted. 20 minutes 
long. 


SAVE A DAY. 16 mm.—10 minutes. Documentary film . . . State 
industrial hygiene engineers in action . . . taking dust counts in a 
factory . . . changing a miner’s drill to prevent silicosis . . . low- 


pressure experiments by the Industrial Hygiene Division, National 
Institute of Health. 


SYPHILIS. 16 mm.—46 minutes—Kodachrome. Teaching film 
for physicians, medical students, and nurses only. Part 1: “Diagnosis 


’ of Early Syphilis’—13 minutes. Part 2: “Diagnosis of Latent 


Syphilis”—13 minutes. Part 3: “Management of Syphilis”—19 min- 
utes. The three reels can be scheduled for successive meetings and 
shown separately. 


THREE COUNTIES AGAINST SYPHILIS. 16 mm. or 35 
mm.—17 minutes. Documentary film—trailer clinics carry a public 
health program to rural Georgia . . . blood tests in Negro school- 
rooms, dance halls, churches . . . venereal disease treatment . 
follow-up work. 


WARTIME NUTRITION. 16 mm—10 minutes. Expository 
film—British efforts to improve nutrition despite limited food stocks 
English war gardens .. . low-cost government restaurants. Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran reviews nutrition problems in the United 
States. Produced by the Office of War Information. 


KODACHROME SLIDES. 100 lantern slides (2” x 2”—35 
mm.) in color, depicting symptoms of venereal diseases. Selected 


slides may be used for instruction of patients. (For Professional Use 
Only.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR PURCHASE 


First—Obtain two copies of the “Authorization Form for Purchases” from the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. Fill out and return both copies to the Public Health Service. 
Only State health departments are exempted from this requirement. 

Second—Make out a purchase order for the films you want. Mail this order to the film produc- 
tion laboratory at the same time that you return the authorization forms to the Public Health 


Service. 


Purchase orders for black-and-white films should be sent to DeLuxe Laboratories, 850 Tenth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y, Purchase orders for color films should be sent to Precision Film Labora- 


tories, 21 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. Do not send your purchase order to the U. S. Public 


Health Service. If you do, it will be necesary for them to return the purchase order to you for 


remailing. 


Third—The film processing laboratory will bill you after the film is delivered. Please pay 
promptly. All correspondence concerning delivery dates, bills, and similar items should be with 
the film processing laboratory, not the Public Health Service. 


(All films on this page are in black and white, sound, unless otherwise indicated. Descriptions 


are official.) 
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